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History of Mouhhammed, or Mahomet. 
[From the Travels of Ali Bey.] 


_—— Mahometan religion, and the history of its prophet, 
have been often described, both in a proper and in a very 
improper manner, by writers of all nations. The good and 
bad sources from which former authors have drawn their mate- 
tials, and the prejudices, passions, enthusiasm, and even philo- 
sophy, through which they have felt inclined to pass, have 
more or less corrupted all their descriptions. If I were to 
write only for Mussulmen, I should suppress the present arti- 
cle; but, as my labours have had in view mankind in general, 
and as | address myself to men of all nations and of all reli- 
gions, | have thought it proper and even oecessary, in publish- 
ing a description of Mahometan countries, to give at least an 
idea of their religion, and of the life of a legislator who has 
drawn into bis system one-fifth of the population of the 
globe. This sketch will at least spare the reader the trouble of 
referring to other authorities. 

The great man, Mouhhammed, was born at Mecca on the 
10th of the month Rabini-soual, in the 6163d year of the 
world, after the Mahemetan chronology, or in the year 578 of 
the Christian wra. Having been an orphan from his infancy, 
he was brought up by one of his uncles. His good behaviour 
gained the esteem of his fellow-citizens, and proeured for 
him a situation in the service of the rich widow Kadye, who, 
swnitten with Lis charming countenance, soon afterwards mar 
ried bim. 
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- Mouhfiammed carried on & ttade, iké other Arabians,— 
that is, at the head of his camels and of his people; by this 
kind of life be acquired a knowledge of the various nations 
who lived round hiscountry. He had some talents, and a sound 
judgement ; his periodical travels, of course, procared him 
knowledge, which, ripening in. the intervals of his retirement, 
enabled himto form the greatest conceptions. 

The first sheet of the Kour-ann appeared in the 40th year 
of his age. Was it brought him by the angel of the Lord? 
Mussulmen-say, Yes; others answer, No. Was it the concep- 
tion of his own genius merely? The faithful believers deny 
this supposition; his enemies affirm it. But it is not in this 
work that such a question should be discussed. This great man, 
placed in the rank of prophets, only intrusted bis first revela- 
tions to persons whom he most loved, and he was believed on 
his word; he afterwards made them public in an assembly of 
the chief members of his tribe, called Koureisch, the most il- 
justrious of all Mecca; the grace of faith was not bestowed 
on them all, fora schism arose among his nearest relations. 

The Mekkaonis, or inhabitants of Mecca, were idolaters. 
It was not unnatural that a man whio suggested to their reason 
the sublime idea of one God, eternal, immense, almighty, 
the only cause of a woik foraied on a plan of the most ad- 
mirable harmony, should attract around him a party. But at 
the saime tite the Kaaba, the temple of Mecca, was filled with 
idols, which the surrounding nations came to worship; and 
the Koureish, who were the priests or winisters of this tewple, 
feared to lose the best part of their patrimony and riches if 
the idols wete to be destroyed. This tribe was, of course, too 
much interested in maintaining their former-worship, and in 
opposing every new intrusion. ‘This actually occurred, The 
prophet began to preach publicly his new creed, and in a short 
time made a great number of proselytes. The houreisl then 
assembled, ahd resolved on his ruin. The prophet, after sus- 
taining many persecutions, and seeing his life in danger, was 
obliged to leave his country secretly on the very night that 
had been fixed apon for his assassination ; he was then fifty- 
three years ojd. He quitted Mecca, taking with him only his 
friend Abubekr, and another young idolater called Abdalla. 
Froin this famous night dates the era of the Mahometans; the 
Arabians call it El Hojera, and the Christiuns Hegira, which 
signifies flight: it corresponds with the year 651 of Christ. 

The prophet repaired to Medina, where his doctrine bad 
spread already with the greatest enthusiasm, and where his 
most intimate disciples had assembled. He settled there, and 
began to stpport his mission by the force of arms ; and his 
enterprizes succeeded, 
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After many battles, Mecca was subjected to the dominion of 
the prophet; and’ he made his entry there as a conqueror, at 
the head of 10,000 men, on Friday, 20th of Ramadan of tlie 
year 8 of the Hegira, (22 January, 639). He threw down ali 
the idols and statues which were worshipped at El Kaaba, and, 
cleansing it from their fragments, he restored the temple to the 
object of its primitive institution, which tended tothe adora. 
tion of the one and invisible Deity. 

After ‘having made himself master of Mecca, the prophet 
extended his faith and his dominion over the neighbouring 
countries; but he made the revelations from Heaven to descend 
at different periods ; and, according to him, the Divine Will 
was communicated by his mouth upon the occasions in which 
he thonght it necessary. In this manner Mahometanism was 
diffused ; it consolidated itself with the power of the prophet 
to the time of his death, which took place at Medina, ona 
Monday of the month of Saffer, in the 63d year of his age, 
641 of Christ. His body was buried in an open grave in his 
own house, and covered with earth ;.no coffin was used. The 
house was afterwards converted into a temple. 





Anecdotes of Benjamin West, Esq. President of the 
toyal Academy of London. 
Royal A Lond 


(Concluded from Page 592.] 


Few months afterwards Mr. Pennington carried his 

44% young relation to Philadelphia, where he introduced him 
toa painter of the namé of Williams, who lent to Benjamin, 
the works of Richardson and Fresnoy, being much pleased 
with his proficiency and talen's. Inspired by these writers 
with a devotion to his art, and having been provided with all 
needful materials, he pursued it with fresh zeal on his return to 
Springfield; allthe families in that vicinity are represented as 
looking up to bim with hopeful admiration; and Benjamin 
being invited to spend some time at the house of a Mr. Flower, 
who bad an English governess for his children, that lady put 
into his hauds such parts of the ancient historians and poets as 
were calculated to afford him worthy subjects for his pencil, 
The simplicity of his education, and his assiduousness in draw- 
ing and designing, had hitherto only allowed him to become 
acquainted with his Bible, and he now for the first time, heard 
with admiration, the stories of the heroes of Greece and 
Rome. At the suggestion of a Mr. William Henry, young 
West soon afterwards painted his first historical piece, the 
Death of Socrates, introducing a naked figure of a slave from 
life. The celebrity of this performance introduced West to 
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the acquaintance of Dr. Smith, provost of the college of Phi- 
Jadelphia, who. made him known to several young men of ta- 
leats onder his care, most of. whom suffered in some ‘way or 
other during the American war. Dr. Smith: regarded young 
West as-destined for a painter, and without imposing upon 
him the usual routine of grammatical exercises, he directed his 
attention principally to the study of ancient history. While 
his education was in this train, he was taken ill, and being con- 
fined to his bed, and his room darkened, he made a singular 
discovery of the camera obscura through the crevices of his 
window shutters, aided by a protuberant knot in the glass. He 
was some time afterwards surprised to fiod that his invention, 
which to a certain extent he perfected, had been anticipated in 
Europe. 

Benjamin West had attained his sixteenth year, when his 
father began to entertain some scruples, supported by the opi- 
nions and animadversions of his Friends, that be ought to fix 
his sou'io a useful trade, instead of permitting bim to pursue 
un occupation adverse to the tenets of the society of Quakers, 
The question was deemed of so much importance, that a meet- 
ing of the friends in the neighbourhood of Springfield was 
called to deliberate upon the point whether Benjamin ought 
to be allowed still to follow the bias he had hitherto obeyed. 
The following is given as a sketch of the singular proceeding 
on this occasion :— 

* The assembly met in the meeting-house near Springfield, 
and after much debate, approaching to altercation, a man of 
the name of John Williamson rose, and delivered a very ex- 
traordinary speech upon the subject. He was inuch respected 
by all present for the purity and integrity of his life, and en- 
joyed great influence in his sphere on account of the superio- 
rity of his natural wisdom, and asa public preacher among 
the friends, possessed an astonishing gift of convincing elo- 
quence. He pointed to old Mr. West and his wife, and expa- 
tiated on the blameless reputation which they had so long 
maintained, and merited so well. “ They have had,” -said he, 
* ten children, whom they have carefully brought up in the 
fear of God, and in the Christian religion; and the youth 
whose Jot in life we are now convened to consider, is Benja- 
min, their youngest child. It is known to you all that God is 
pleased, from tiwe to time, to bestow upon some men extraor- 
dinary gifts of mind, and you need not be told by how won- 
derful an inspiration their son has been led to cultivate the art 
of painting. It is true that our tenets deny the utility of that 
artto mankind, But God has bestowed on the youth a genias 
forthe art, and can we believe that Omniscience bestows his 
gifts but for great purposes? What God has given, who shall 
dare to throw away? Let us not estimate Aluighty W isdom 
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by our notions: let us not presume to arraign his judgement 
by our ignorance ; butin the evident propensity of the young 
man, be assured that we see an impulse of the Divine Hand 
operating towards some high and beneficent end.” 

“« The effect of this argument, and the lofty commanding 
manner in which it was delivered, induced the assembly to 
agree that the artist should be allowed to indulge the predilec- 
tions of his genius; and a private meeting of the Friends was 
appointed to be holden at his father’s house, at which the 
youth himself was requested to be present, in order to re- 
ceive in form the assent and blessing of the society. On the 
day of meeting, the great room was put in order, and anume- 
rous company of both sexesassembled. Benjamin was placed 
by his father, and the men and women took their respective 
forms on each side. Afier sitting some time in silence, one of 
the women rose, and addressed the meeting on the wisdom of 
God, and the various occasions on which he selected from 
among his creatures the agents of his goodness. When she 
had concluded her exhortation, Joon Williamson also rose, 
and in a speech than which perlaps the porticos of Athens ne- 
ver resounded with a more impressive oratory, he resumed the 


, topic which had been the subject of his former address.” 


To this succeeds the address of John Williamson, in which 
he is represented as dilating upon the main topic to which he 
had before adverted ; it is full of the good sense that generally 
distinguishes the body to which he belonged, but we cannot 
join in the very high encomiuims pronounced by Mr. West 
upon his eloquence, We donot know exactly what record 
was preserved of the speech, which purports to be given ex- 
actly as it was delivered; no doubt it was deeply impressed 
upon the mind of the young man who was the subjeet of it, 
aud probably he took care to register this solemn sanction to 
his future pursuit. Mr, Galt adds, 

“ At the conclusion of this address, the women rose and 
kissed the young artist, and the men, one by one, laid their 
hands on his head, and prayed that the Lord might verify in 
his life the value of the gift which had induced them, in des- 
pite of their religious tenets, to allow him to cultivaie the fa- 
culties of his genius. 

“ The history of no other individual affords an incident so 
extraordiuary. This could not be called a presentiment, but 
the result of a clear expectation, that some important conse- 
quence would ensue. It may be added, that a more beautiful 
instance of liberality is not to be found in the records of any 
religious suciety. Hitherto all sects, even of Christians, were 
disposed to regard, with jealousy and hatred, all those members 
who embraced any pursuit that might tend to alienate them 
from their particular modes of discipline. The Quake ~ have, 
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therefore, theyhonour of having been the first to allow, by a 
»pablic act, that;their conception of thc religious duties of’ man 
was liable to the errors of the human judgement, and Was not 
to be maintained on the presumption, of being actually accord- 
ing to.the will of God. There is something at once simple 
and venerabie in the humility with which they regarded their 
own peculiar principles, especially contrasted with the sublime 
view they appeared to take of the wisdom and providence of 
the Deity. But, with whatever delightful feelings strangers and 
posterity may contemplate this beautiful example of Christian 
magyanimity, it would be impossible to convey any idea of 
the sentiments with which it affected the youth who was the 
~ object of its exercise. He must have been less than man had 
he.not endeavoured, without ceasing, to attain an honourable 
eminence in his profession; or had he forgotten, in the ho- 
nours which he bas.since received from all polished nations, 
that he was authorized by his friends and his religion, to culti- 
vate the art by which be obtained such distinctions, not for his 
own sake, but as an, instrument chosen by providence to disse- 
minaie the arts of peace in the world.” 

Some persons may think that these reflections savour too 
much of arrogance. Young West soon afterwards went to 
Laucaster, and there was placed at the head of some young 
volunteers who embodied themselves for the assertion of the 
independence of America. He did not long continue his mi- 
jitary career, though he bad an opportunity of seeing service, 
and of aiding in the discovery of the bones of the army of 
the vofortunate Bradock ; this scene is described with much 
poetical power, probably by the individeal who witnessed it, 
* As they explored the labyrinths of those bewildering fo- 
rests,” says the writer, “ their hearts were often melted with 
inexpressible sorrow; for they fiequently found skeletons 
Jying across the trunks of fallen trees, a mournful proof to 
their imaginations that the men who sat there had perished 
with hunger, in vainly attempting to find their way to the plau- 
tations. Soaetimes their feelings were raised to the utmost 
pitch of horror by the sight of sculls and bones scattered on 
the gronnd—a certain indication that the bodies had been de- 
voured by wild beasts ; and in other places they saw the black- 
nessof ashes amidst the relics—the tremendous evidence of 
atrocious rites.” 

Alter executing this duty, Mr. West repaired to Philadel 
phia, where he practised portrait painting at two guineas fora 
head, and three guineas fora half length; but in consequence 
of making a happy copy from a picture of the Murillo school, 
his ambition rose to attempting what is called characteristic 
painting, in which he was very successful, with the assistance 
of bis old friend Dr. Smith. No long period elapsed before he 
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executed a historical piece of the Trial of Susanna for a Mr. 
Cox, which was greatly adthired. In New York, to which he 
riext proceeded, the money-getting spirit prevailed to such an 
extent, as to preclude in @ great degree the patronage of the 
arts; but here he saw sévera! fine Flemish pictures, studied ' 
them, and copied the Belisarius.of Salvator Resa from 
Strange’s engraving. 

{n the last two of three years, Mr. West had been able to 
collect a considerable suat of money; and in 1760, he carried 
into execution one great object of his exertions—he embarked 
for Italy on board an Américan ship laden with flour. This is 
the most important epoch of his life; be landed after a favours 
able passage in that country which, since the revival of letters, 
has been the model of the world in nearly all tliat is excelleat 
of poetry and painting. The reflections of Mr. West whea he 
came in siglit of Rome are wotth extracting. 

“ When the travellers had reached the last stage of theie 
journey, while s‘eir horses were baiting, West walked: on 
alone. It was a beautiful morning; the air was perfectly 
placid, not a speck of vapour in the sky, and a profound tran- 

uillity seemed almost sensibly-diffused over the landscape. 

he appearance of nature was calculated to lighten and ele- 
vate the spirits; but the general silerice and nakedness of the 
scene touched the feelings with solemnity approaching to awe. 
Filled with the idea of the metropolitan city, the artist has- 
tened forward ‘till he reached an elevated part of the bigh 
road, which afforded him a view of a spacious champaiga 
country, bounded by hills, and in the midst of it the sublime 
dome of St. Peier’s. The magnificence of this view of the 
campagna, excited in his imagination an agitated train of re- 
flections that partook more of the nature of feeling than of 
thought. He looked for a spot to rest on, that he might 
contemplate at leisure a scene at once so noble and so interest- 
ing; and, near a pile of ruins fringed and trelissed with ivy, 
he saw astone that appeared to be partof acolumn. On going 
towards it, he perceived that it was a mile-stone, and that #e 
was then only eight miles from the Capitol. In looking before 
him, where every object seemed by the transparency of the 
Italian atmosphere to be brought nearer than it was ia reslity, 
he could not but reflect on the contrast ‘between the circum- 
stances of that view, and the scenery of America; and his 
thoughts naturally adverted to the progress of civilization, 
The sun seemed, to his fancy, the image of truth and kuow- 
ledge, arising in the east, continuing to illuminate and adora 
the whole earth, and withdrawing from the ‘eyes of the old 
world to enlighten the uncultivated regions of the new. He 
thought of that remote autiquity when the site of Rome itselt 
was covered with unexplored forests: and passing with e rapid 
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reminiscence over the eventful story, he was touched with sor- 
row at the solitude of decay with which she appeared to be en- 
vironed, ‘till he adverted to the condition of his native country, 
and was cheered by the thought of the greatness which even 
the fate of Rome seemed to assure to America. For he re- 
flected that, allhough the progress of knowledge appeared to 
intimate that there was some great cycle in human affairs, and 
that the procession of the arts and sciences from the east to 
the west, demonstrated their course to be neither stationary 
nor retrogade ; he could not but rejoice in contemplating the 
skeleton of the mighty capital before bim, that they had im- 
proved as they advanced, and that the splendour which would 
precede their setting on the shores of Europe, would be the 
gorgeous omen of the glory which they would attain in their 
passage over America. 

*‘ While he was rapt in these reflections, he heard the 
drowsy tinkle of a pastoral bell behind him, and on turning 
round, he saw a peasant dressed in shaggy skins, driving a few 
goats from the ruins. The appearance and physiognomy of 
this peasantstruck him as something more wild and ferocious 
than any thing about the Indians; and perhaps the observa- 
tion was correctly philosophical. In the Indian, nature is seen 
in that primitive vigour and simplicity in which the actions 
ere regulated by those feelings that are the elements of the 
virtues ; but in the ktalian bandit, for such he had reason af- 
terwards to think was the real character of the goat-herd, he 
saw man io that second state of barbarity, in which his actions 
are instigated by wants that have often a vicious origin.” 

He reached the metropolis of the ancient world on the 10th 
July, and immediately became acquainted with Lord Grant- 
ham, tlren Mr. Robinson, who lodged at the same hotel. By 
that nobleman he was introduced to Cardinal Albani, who; 
though quite blind, by the delicacy of his touch supplied the 
deficiency of sight so well as to excel all the virtuosi of Italy 
in his judgement ofthe smallest medals and intaglios. The 
cardinal admired the shape of West’s head, and a meeting was 
appointed on the next day to shew the young uncultivated 
American Quaker the beautiful relics of Grecian sculpture, 
We copy the account of what then passed; it is one of the 
few anecdotes that lave been before made public by Mr. West 
himself in his lectures atthe Royal Academy, almost in the same 
words. 

* At the hour appointed the company assembled; and a 
procession, consisting of upwards of thirty of the most mag- 
nificent equipages im the capital of Christendom, and filled 
with some of. the most erudite characters in Europe, conducted 
the young Quaker to view the master-pieces of art. It was 
agreed thatthe Apollo should be first submitted to his view, 
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because it was the most perfect work among all the ornaments 
of Rome, and consequently the best calculated to produce that 
effect which the company were anxious to witness. The statue 
then stood in acase, enclosed with doors, which could be so 
opened as to disclose it at ouce to full view. West was placed 
in the situation where it was seen to the most advantage, and 
the spectators arranged themselves on each side. When the 
keeper'threw open the doors, the artist felt himself surprised 
with a sudden recollection altogether different from the gratifi- 
cation which he had expected ; and without being aware of 
the force of what he said, exclaimed, ‘“‘ My God, how like it 
is to a young Mohawk warrior !’—Tbe Ltalians, observing his 
surprise, and hearing the exclamation, requested Mr. Robinson 
to translate to them what he said; and they were excessively 
mortified to find that the god of their idolatry was compared 
toasavage. Mr. Robinson mentioned to West their chagrin, 
and asked him to give some more distinct explanation, by in- 
forming him what sort of people the Mohawk Indians were. 
He described to him their education; their dexterity with 
the bow and arrow; the admirable elasticity of their limbs; 
and how much their active life expands the chest, while the 
quick breathing of their speed in the chase, dilates the nostrils 
with that apparent consciousness of vigour which is so nobly 
depicted in the Apollo. “ I have seen them often, added he, 
“ standing in that very attitude, and pursuing, with an intense 
eye, the arrow which they had just discharged from the bow.” 
This descriptive explanation did not lose by Mr. Robinson’s 
translation. The Italians were delighted, and allowed that a 
better criticism had rarely been pronounced on the merits of 
the statue. Theview of the other great works did not awaken 
the same vivid feelings. Those of Raphael in the Vatican, did 
not at first particularly interest him ; nor was it ’till he had of- 
ten visited them alone, and studied them by himself, that he 
could appreciate the fulness of their excellence. His first view 
of the works of Michael Angelo was still less satisfactory: in- 
deed he cogtinued always to think, that, with the single excep 
tion of the Moses, that artist had not succeeded in giving a 
probable character to any of his subjects, notwithstanding the 
masterly hand and mind which pervade the weakest of his pro- 
ductions.” . 
While Mr. West was at Rome his success in Italy reached 
the ears of bis friends in America, and Mr. Hamilton, the Go- 
yeroor of Pennsylvania, and a Mr, Allen, agreed, with a libe- 
vality never excelled by the noblest patrons of ari, to bear all 
theicharge of the young man’s studies in Italy. During his 
progtéss through the different galleries, no pictures gave Mr. 
West équal delight to those of Titian, 
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The last place in Italy he visited was Turin, ftom whence he 
proceeded to Paris on his way to England, passing through 
the dominions of the King of Sardinia. We shall conclude 
this article by stating, that Mr. West continued long enough 
in France to convince him, that the true feeling for the fine 
arts did not exist among the French to that degree which lie 
had observed in Italy. 





Melancholy Instance of Suicide, accompanied with some 
Remarks, designed to represent in a@ right View the 
Horror and Enbrmity of that Crime. 


HE Paris 7g of July 7, 1816, record a very extraorii- 
hairy example of the fatal influetee of the doctrines of 
Voltaire dnd Rousseau, which happenéd on Friday the 5th of 
that month, at the Royal College of Henry the Fourth, in the 
pétson of a scholar not fourteen yeats of age. His natite was 
, and hé was brother to the director of —— +——, 
Tn a walk the lads of the college were taking, he deviated a 
little ffows the ranks, and was punished, accortling to the disci- 
pline eStablished, with several hours’ imptisohiment. In this 
rison he formed atid perpetrated ihe restlution of hanging 
hitnself, and previously to its codipletion, left the following do- 
cument on the table. 


MY WILL——I die happy !— 








I bequeath my body to the pedants—my soul to the manes 
of Voltaire and Jean Jacques Rousseau, who taught me to 
despise all the vain superstitions of this world, and all the ab- 
surdities propagated by the fatuity of men, and the atrocious 
snbuleties of deceitful priests. 

I have always acknowledged a Supreme Being. I have al- 
ways thdught the only religion worthy of that being was vir- 
tue and probity. I dare affirm that 1 am guilty of no traus- 
gression, notwithstanding mortal weakness and fragility. 

Lappear before the Supreme Being with the words of Vol- 
taire— 

Un bonze honnete homme, 
Un dervis charitable, 
Trouveront plutot grace-a tes yeaux, 
Qu’un Janseniste impitoyable, 
Qu qu'un pontifle ambitieux. re 

A virtuous bonze, a charitable dervise, will sooner find anerc 

in thy eyes, than a pitiless Jausenist, or an ambitidGs pontiff. 
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Omnia debentur morti, paulumgue morati, 

Serius out citius sedem properamns ad pnam, 

Tendimus hac omnes, bec est dornus ultima, Xc. ' 
: OVID. 


As to what concerns my terrestrial property, I dispose of it 

thus—to 
Delatre - —= my Barrack. 
Devilliere - my Library. 
Levallois - my two Coffers. 
Flaucond = my Greek and Latin Dictionary. 
Bonnifoux - my French ditto. 
Flamand' - my English Books and Gradus, 
Mondesir - my last Supper. 

Of all pedants, those who bave most tormented me are 
——; 10 these especially [ attribute this robbery pf nature, in 
entting myself the thread of my existence. Af the as | 
dissolution { do not cease repeating with Jeay Jacques, “ | 
you wish to quit life, let me know whether yon have yet bey 
gun it.” 

I die a-victim of injustice. 

Adieu, mortals aud weakness, 
{Signed) — -—. 
College Royale de Henri 1V. Friday the Sth June, 


at seven in the evening. 


We need scarcely observe to our readers, that this guilty 
and silly boy, at the time he was saying, that he died happy, 
was the victim of mortiheation at the slight punishment in- 
flicted upon him. 

This affecting catastrophe leads the mind deeply to lament 
how often and how shamefully superior talents have been 
abused by their possessors. The two French writers, to whom 
the youth alludes, certainly possessed considerable abilities, but 
most assuredly their writings bave done essential injery to 
most of their readers, A Christian mind is naturally disposed 
to think that it would have been much better for Re tg 
as well as for others, if they had never written at all; or, 
though they had, that their productions bad been speedily 
consigned to oblivion. tis much better net to become an 
author at all, than to publish any thing that tends to corrupt 
our yporals, or js calculated to render os indifferent to the mest 
serious obligations of religion, 

The short account given of this suigide does not inform ug 
whether the youth was edacated in the principles of the Chris« 
tian religion, but it clearly proves that he was not a believer 
in them, and to this cause we entirely attribute the commission 
of this rash and wicked act. By what he calls his “ will” we 
should suppose he possessed av uncommon portion of pride, 
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and the most violent passions, both of which were entirely un- 
subdued by those impressions of religion which should have 
been instilled into his mind at the earliest period possible, 
For‘one*to young, it is the most lamentable instance of self- 
murder of which we ever remember to have beard. 

To rush unbidden into the presence of Almighty God is, in- 
deed, a most presumptuous crime, and the idea of doing it fills 
the mind with terror. It is also an offence which cannot be 
repented of, and by some very serious writers has been con- 
sidered ws the sin against the Holy Ghost of which the scrip- 
tures speak. * Thé person guilty of it must certainly be, at the 
time, in a dreadful state, wholly forgetful of his religious du- 
ties, and altogether unfit for so important a change. If afflic- 
live providences are experienced, submission to the will of 
God should be practised, and the important consolations of re- 
Jigion should be resorted to, in the hope that even the severest 
sufferings will be eventually sanctified to those who meet with 
them. The only effectual guard against sgicide, or any other 
breach of the law of God, is a deep sense of ihe importance 
of religion, and a well-grounded hope in, the mercy of Al- 
mighty God, through the merits of Our Ever-Blesssed Re- 
deemer, and the guidance of the Holy Spirit, which will enable 
hith who is sincerely influenced by them, to guard against sin, 
and always td recollect that the Searcher of all Hearts is about 
his ways, and knoweth even his thoughts afar off. 

How blessed is the death of a sjncere Christian ! who can, 
with all the serenity that human weakness will permit, resign 
himself into the bands of his Creator, The pious and encr- 
getic Dr. Young thus beautifully describes his end : 


“ The chamber where the good man meets his death, 
Is privileged beyond the common walk of public life,— 
Just in the yerge of Heaven.” 


If there was any doubt of the truth of Christianity, it must 
be removed by the important truth thet its sincere professors 
sustain with much more tranquillity the severest sufferings 
then any of the most eminent of the heathen philesophers, 
and are enabled to say in theirdying moments, with the great 
Apostle of the Genziles, when he was in the near view of mar- 
tyrdom for the cause of Jesus Christ, “ I am now ready to be 
offered, and the time of my departure is at hand, J have 
fought a good fight. I have finished my course. 1 have, kept 
the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown ol 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give 
meat that day; and not to me only, but unto all them also 
that love his appearing,’ —2 Timothy, iv. 7, 8. 


IN- 
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INTERESTING - TRIAL. 


COURT OF OYER AND TERMINER, DUBLIN, 
JuLy 122. 


WARNING TO HACKNEY COACH AND JINGLE DRIVERS. 


HOMAS SAVAGE, ‘a jingle driver, was tried for the 
wicked and wanton murder, on Friday the Sth inst. of 
Frances Maria Wisdom, (an interesting girl.of six. years old,) 
by running over her with a jaunting car, and thereby causing 
her death. 

Jane Shelton, children’s maid to Mr. Wisdom, of the cus- 
en house, had been taking three children home from Mr. 

Law ’s, jeweller, where they “had spent the evening, at about 
eight o'clock. The two eldest were walking, one at t each side 
of her, the youngest she carried in her arms. The child she 
carried was a boy, and might be about three years old. The 
second eldest six, and the third child about ten or eleven, both 
girls. She kept the raised or footway of the bridge (Cazrlisle,) 
carefully all the way, and had got towards the centre of it, when 
a jaunting car driving furiously along the bridge, and close to 
the foot way, some part of it, she believes the foot-stool, struck 
against, and tore the child from her side, throwing her violently 
on the ground, and passing with the wheels over the body: the 
injary she received was so great, that she died in consequence 
of it in less than an hour after ; the child thus murdered, she 
said, was a girl of six years old. The prisoner, who drove the 
car, was sitting on it at the opposite side of the car to that 
which struck the child, and neither looked before him or to 
the side on which they were at the time; he did not 48 | to 
make any apology, or notice the dreadful mischief he had oc- 
casioned, but drove on careless of the consequence : she heard 
a voice or voices at the instant cry out, stop! stop! 

A. G. Hill, Esq. William- -street, saw the whole transaction, 
as he chanced to be crossing Carlisle-bridge at the time; he 
called out to the fellow to stop, who was carelessly driving on; 
when stopped by the people, he(Mr. Hill, came up, and charged 
him with having murdered the child by his wicked and care- 
less driving; he (Savage) replied, that he was not afraid, that 
he was only trotuug, and if he (Mr. Hull) thou, ht fit, he might 
take his number. Mr. Hill told him he would take no number, 
he would take himself; he accordingly carried him with his 
one: and car to the watch- house, impressed with lively fears 
for the lovely girl, the victin of the rufhan’s intemperate negli- 
ditiis he then called at Mr. Wisdow’s house io inquire alier 
her, and was greatly shocked w learn she was dead ; he at- 
tended 
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tended with others afterwards at the watch-house, to see that 
the fellow was in safe keeping: there were then a number of 
his brutal companions about the watch-house, who shouted and 
abased ‘bim for the part he had taken; in all his inquiries of 
the prisoner he manifested the most depraved and brotal indif- 
ference, and appeared no more concerned than if be had run 
overt a cat or a dog. 

The prisoner offered na defence. ; 

Baron M’Clelland charged the Jury, and commented on the 
day of such persons who undertook for the agcommodation of 
the public to drive or conduct vehicles of conveyance; their 
eonduct should be exactly the reverse of that which this 
wretched and unforiynate boy had, on this occasion, adopted; 
bat which he was sorry to say was the too general mode 
of driving by the rustic and intemperate race of beings that 
followed that occupation in this city ;—that the prisoner could 
have avoiiled the melancholy accident (for, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, he could consider it no other) the 
evidence given on it Jeft not a shadow of doubt; but to visit 
a thoughtless, headlong, and ignorant wretch with the severest 
penalty of the law, for a crime in which there was no apparent 
design or malignity, would be an act of injustice more intem- 
perate than the criminal negligence of the prisoner : the jary, 
therefore, would do well jo consider the offence not as murder, 
but manslaughter ; manslaughter but a very little step removed 
from actual muysder; aggravated manslaughter, and of ‘the 
very worst sort. 

ve jury instantly returned a verdict of—Aggravated Man- 
slaughter. 

The Hon. Baron addressed the prisoner, and reprobated his 
conduct in the strongest terms ; he said his crime was the most 
wanton and wicked of its kind that in his judicial capacity he 
hed ever experienced ; he was driving furiously oyer a crowded 
bridge, wantonly sitting on his car, regardless of the many 
lives he had eee’ Pasa | by his conduct, when he knocked 
down, run over, and killed a lovely child, who, had it not been 
for such brutal neglect, might have proved an ornament to 
society ; thisconduct, vile and criminal in itself, was aggravated 
by the barbarous and torpid insensibility he displayed when 
brought to account for his behaviour. To warn those of the 
like occupation, who may attempt to pursue such a line of 
conduct, on any occasion whatsoever, he, with the concurrence 
of bis brother judge, would punish him to the pimost extent 
of the law, and Jamented it would not allow him, even in this 
most aggravated case, to make him an example more public 
and terrifying; he then sentenced him to be burnt in the hand 
and imprisoned twelve months, at the expiration of which, 
he was toenter into bail for bis good behaviour for seven 
years, 
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sears, hitselfin £50. and two sureties in £25. each. The 
Honourable Baron, before the prisoner withdrew from the 
bar, Wardaed him, that should he ever obtain his liberty, to be. 
ware how he should conduct himself in future ; and emphat- 
cally told him, that shoulda second charge of this hatare, even 
undér thuch more fu¢garable circutnstances, be proved against 
him in that ecdurt, he would most assuredly receive sentence 
of death. ‘The law had interposed and snatched him from 
dexth ciis time; that would no longer protect him from it, 
and a second conviction would be to him certain death. 





The Portrait ; or, the Umbrella paints the Man, 
{From the British Lady’s Magaziné.] 


eat following jeu d’esprit has been much admired in the 
Parisian circles. We verily believe none but a Freach- 
man could have produced such a literary toy ; and we leave its 
metits to be appreciated by our readers. 


Sik, Panis. 

Perinit me to inform you, that, the evening before last, 
I found a pink silk umbrella, which [now have the honour to 
send to you. 

Lam perfectly ignorant to whom it belongs; but [ think [ 
tay vetiture to state that the owner isa man about forty; a 
great admirer of his own person, a loverof fashions and music; 
and, witholit ever having seev him, or ever knowing his name, 
I can tell you that he wears a flaxen wig, is fresh-coloured, 
and has Jost, on the left side of the mouth, the tooth preceding 
these called the canine teeth. He is about five feet eight 
inches high ; generally wears a light blue coat, and, on the day 
he lost his umbrella, wore black silk-breeches and stockings. 

If you doubt for a moment my accuracy in painting a maa 
I never saw or héard of, the bare inspection of the lost object 
will Convince you to the contrary. A few light flaxen hairs, 
which [‘f@and‘on the umbrella the moment it was lost (for it 
was in a very public place), informed me that he wore a wig, 
the quality of the hairs proving that they belonged to a wig; 
from which I conclude that he is of a certain age, and the 
tooth wanting confirms my judgment. Every body knows that 
the impression of the air and the contact of water prodace 
on umbrellas a very different effect from that of the rays of a 
burning sun; and, asthe silk of-the. umbrella is evidently 
faded from that cause, it is clear that the gentleman feared to 
be sun-burat, aod was careful to preserve the freshuess of his 
looks, To ascertain his stature, | unfolded the umbrella, and 
Q 
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I observed, in holding it high enough for myself, that the traces 
Jefi on the varnish by the warmth and humidity of the hand 
were below the part where [ held mine. Afterwards, folding 
the umbrella as a walking stick, it was too long for me; from 
which I concluded that he is five feet eight inches high, or 
three inches taller then myself. As to his dress a slight blue 
tinge was visible on the umbrella, from its having been fre- 
quently carried under the arm :—hence the colour of his coat, 
As to the rest of his dress, on examining, I found little hairs 
of black silk which had come off by friction while the person 
seated held the uunbrella between his legs, which left no doubt 
of his having been dressed, on the day in question, in black 
silk stockings; and therefore the odds are in favour that his 
small-clothes were of the same materials. This elegant dress, 
the flaxen wig, and even the colour of the object lost, 
sufficiently proved that the unknown is a man of fashion, &c, 

If you wish to know how I have discovered that he is fond 
of music and has Jost a tooth, carefully examine the handle 
of the umbrella, and you will perceive evident marks of seven 
teeth : the impressions by the two canine ones are a little deeper 
than the others; and you will observe that, next the incision 
made: by the left canine tooth, there is the space of a tooth 
without any impression until you come to the next tooth. The 
pressure of the teeth on the handle of the umbrella strongly 
denotes the attitude of aman who, being seated and supporting 
himself on his cane, listens with attention, and even interest; 
and you will more readily agree with me that the gentleman 
is a great amateur of music, when you learn that [ found this 
umbrella in one of the corridors of the theatre of Madame 


Catalani. 
EUGENE, 





REFLECTION. 


\ HATSOEVER your circumstances may be in this world, 
and whatsoever be your employment here, still look upon 
religion as your best business. 





THE SEASON. 


% e~ season, ‘tis granted, is not very gay, 

But we cannot in justice complain of the weather: 
For if changes delight us, we have in one day 

Spring, and Summer, and Autumn, and Winter together. 
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T appears from Mr. Hackluyt’s account, that in the year 

1592, this island was inhabited by only one man. The ship 

Edward Bonaventure, Captain Lancaster, on its retura from 
India, touched there that year, which is related as follows : 


* The ship was brought to anchor at St. Helena, where we 
found an Englishman, a taylor, who had remained fourteea 
months on the island. Ten men who had been sent ashore im 
the boat, hearing some person singing within a chapel, con- 
cluded that it was a Portuguese, and pushing open the door, 
found the taylor sheltering himself from the heat of the sun. 
But the sudden entrance of so many people at once, greatly 
alarmed the poor man who had not seen a living soul for four- 
teen months preceding. At first he took them for Portuguese, 
but afterwards discovering that they were Englishmen, and 
several of the number his own acquaintances, he was so over- 
joyed, that, what between excessive fear and sudden joy, he, 
to our great sorrow, became distracted, and died on our arrival 
in the West Indies. In St. Helena we found forty goats, 
which had been dried by him, and for want of other apparel, 
he had made himself two suits of goats’ skins, with the hairy 
sides outwards, like the savages of Canada.” 





Useful Discovery for Hop-Growers. 
et has been lately found, that the hop plant, after the hops 


are gathered, proves an excellent substiiute for flax and 
hemp. {t is at present used as such in France, and the clothes 
made from it prove to be stronger and better in every respect 
than those;made from any other material. The following me- 
thod is to be observed in the preparation for spinning :-—Afier 
the hops are picked, cut the branches into strips of about tiree 
or four vards long: expose them to macerate in the dew tor a 
few nights; then put them ia running water, and dry them in 
the air, After this they must be beaten and crushed, and 
treated in the same manoer as flax. 








A Question, by N. Andrew, of Penzance. 


T is wished to find four numbers in arithmetical progression, 
whose common difference is 4, and product 1080? 


Vou. 56. 5 A Answer, 
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Answer, by W. L. of Okeford Fitzpaine, to. J, Croft's Rebus, inserted 
: February 26. 
AS careless I your lines survey’d, « 
*Twas CHIPPENHAM I saw pourtray’d, 


*t* We have received the like answer from R. Oxenham, La . 
Tristcam Withuwwy, Awliscombe; J. P. of West Chinneck;. Philomat " of 
Weston Zoyland; S. Altord, Chawley; J Hawkings, Cywardreath; John 
Sejter, Broudbembury; J. Tucker, Connworthy-schuol; Caroline Caines 
Charminster; T C. G. ot Bidport; J. Newland; Hilarius; W. Isaac. 
—— Rugenio, Taunton; J. Jerwood, at Cheriton school; W. Scant, 
Landrake . 











Answer, by C. Z. of Dorchester, to Eugenio’s Charade, inserted February 26, 


PIN the fair Eliza us’d, 

By spen thrifts MONEY is abus’d, 
Unite them both, and then you'll see 
PIN-MONEY is the ladies fee. 


= Similar answers have been received from W. Isaac, Truro; J. Jer- 
wood, at Cheriton school; J. Crofts, Yeovil; }. Goldeworthy, Crowan; 
R. Oxenham, Langport; Tristram Whimsey, Awliscomhe; }. P. of West 
Chinaock ; Philomath, Weston Zoyland 3S. Alford, Chawley ; J. Hawkings, 
Tywardreath; J..Salter, Broadhembury; J. | ucker, of Cornworthy school; 
Caooline Caines, Charminster; T. C. G. of Bridport; J. Newland; E. K, 
of Holdsworthy ; W. L. of Okeford Fitzpaine, and Philander, Taunton. 





————— 





Answer, by Philomath, of Weston Zoyland, to Sampson's Enigma, inserted 
. March 11. 


HE EGG, good Sirs, that wond’rous creatuse, 
T plainly saw, in every feature, 


ttt We have received the like answer from J. Goldsworthy, Crowan; 

. Salter, of Broadhembury ; Caroline Caines, of Charminster; J. Newland; 

V. Isaac, lruro; C. Cave, Pitney; Enigmatista, Lostwithiel; f. Jerwood, 
at Cheritdn school ; W. Scant, Landrake; and W. P. Swaffield, Bridport. 





Pr 


ENIGMA, 4y Sampson, of Bristol. 


A‘ quick as thought I fly away, 
I’ always here, but never stay § 
I never shall be, never was, 

Now what I am be pleased to guess. 








REBUS, by Jobn Henry Herman, of Plymouth. 


TTEND, ye bards, to what I write, 

My first’s reverse to old ; 
My second’s twenty hundred weight, 
Its name then soon unfold ; 
A measure next, four pecks contain, 
Which, if explored with care, 
Will soon a market town explain, 
Inancient Devonshire. 


Pret ROt PORTRY. 
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ABSENCE: A SONG. 





HEN absent from thee, dear Eliza, F muse 
On the moments thy presence has lightén’d of pain! 
The thought o’er my soul doth its sadness diffuse, 
And I sigh for the time that shall bless me again. 


From thee I’m divided by distance alone, 
Entwin’d round my heart—thou fpr ewér art near; 
And the feelings that Srst bade. me wish thee.my own, 
Still whispers thy name, Oht Eliza so deart 


As silent 1 walk by the pale beams of night, 

Far off then, perhaps, thou art wand’ring rks me; 
And as Luna shines mildly, F think with délight, 

That her rays too may shed their mild lustre on thee. 


May thy heart, form’d for sympathy, ne’er cease to feel 
The emotion that first taught thee fondness to know | 
O’er thy fears, lovely maid} Jet affection prevail, 
And tho’ distance divide us, love’s transports shall glow. 


Coldridge. J. CHAPPLE,. 
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SIMILES, ADDRESSED TO MISS & E——-W. 





HEN we survey creation through, 
What various Changes may we Vicw, 
In shorsest space display’d ! 
The flower to day that decks the ground 
Is not to morrow to be found, 
Or gather’d, or decay’d. 


And lo! behold yon field of corn, 
Now green—but soon on stalks upborne, 
We blossoim’d ears shall view; 
And in a few more weeks the field 
Will an abundant produce yield 
To store out barns anew. 


This morning dews o’erspread the lawn, 
The sun uprising chas’d the dawn, 
And reach’d its utmost height ; 
Anon it will more faintly shine; 
This day, like others, wiil decline, 
And thea be lost in night. 


The spring now clothes with vernal green 
Delightful rea Varied scene, 
And swells the genial seed; 
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Yet still each hour brings summer near; 
Autumnal days will soon appear; 
And winter’s glcom succeed. 


‘ WA f* 
We too, my friend, must yield to tithe, 
Each day exhausts our youthful prime, 
And, but few years between, 
Age follows with its num’rous cares, 
Its tottering frame, and hoary hairs, 
And death concludes the scene. 


But hold—like to a tender flower, 

Or unripe corn—th’ Eternal Power, 
Omnipotent and just, 

May, in our vigour, and our bloom, 

Before our sun has reach’d its nown, 
Consign us to the dust. 


Then let us, in our youthful days, 
Stedfast adhere to wisdom’s ways, 
Religion’s path pursue ; 
Then shall we, when our bodies dic, 
Up to immortal glory fy, 
And heavenly mansions view. 


There angels join, with awe profound, 
In hymning Hallelujahs round, 
Heaven’s bright ethcrial throne; 
Our anthems shall with their’s ascend, 
A blest eternity to spend, 
In praising God alone. 


EUGENIO. 











HEAVEN. 
{From Moore’s Sacred Melodies, } 


Te world is all a fleeting show, 

For man’s illusion given : 

The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 

Deceitful shine, deceitful flow— 
There’s nothing true but Heaven! 


And false the light on glory’s plume, 
As fading hues of even’s ; 
And Jove and hope, and beauty’s bloom, 
Are blossoms gather’d from the tumb— 
There’s nothing bright but Heaven | 


Poor wanderers of a stormy day, 
trom wave to wave we’re driven, 

And fancy’s flash, and reason’s ray, 

Serve but to light the troubled way — 
Thete’s nothing calm but Heaven! 





ON A GIRL WHO DIED WHEN EIGHT YEARS OLD, 


E from the earth the frazrant lily rise, 

It springs, it flourishes, it droops, and dies? 

So this fair flower scarce blossom’d for a day, 
Sweet was the bloom, and sudden the decay. 
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